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THE PROMOTION OF CENTURIONS IN CAESAR'S ARMY 



By Max Radin 
Newtown High School, New York City 



We know of the centurions of the Roman army a number of 
important and interesting things. We know that they were the 
most experienced and, in Caesar's often implied opinion, the most 
efficient and reliable officers in the army. We know the names of 
many of them — Baculus, Pulio, Vorenus, Scaeva. For the army in 
the generations immediately after Caesar, we have inscriptions in 
such great quantities that a complete examination of them is hardly 
a feasible undertaking. But one thing we do not know, either for 
Caesar's army or for that of the early Empire, and that is the way 
they were promoted — what might be called their cursus honorum. 
We know that there was such a thing; that the order in which these 
officers advanced from the least honorable to the most honorable 
of their charges was governed by fixed rules, but we do not know 
what these rules were. 

About them, several hypotheses have been made which have 
an inestimable advantage over the one to be presented here, in that 
they are already well known and widely accepted. Before discuss- 
ing them, however, it will be well to summarize briefly the facts of 
the organization of the army, so that the references afterward to 
be made to that organization may be clearly understood. 

There were sixty centurions in each legion, two connected with 
each maniple, as senior and junior captain respectively {centurio 
prior et posterior), of this, the tactical unit of the Roman army. 1 
Every cohort, accordingly, had six. In Caesar's army, the ten 
cohorts were numbered consecutively, from prima to decima. The 

1 The statement is usually made that after Marius the tactical unit was the 
cohort. Masquelez, Dar. Sag. Diet, des Ant., I, p. 1288, s.v. "cohors"; v. Domas- 
zewski, Pauly-Wissowa, III, p. 1962, s.v. "centurio." But the manipulus was surely 
a real division in Caesar's time. Such phrases as manipulos circumire {B.C. i. 76), 
manipuhs laxare (B.G. ii. 25), in signa manipulosque {B.G. vi. 40), cannot all be pro- 
verbial expressions. Cf. Cincius apud Gellium, xvi. 4. 6. 
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three maniples of each cohort were not numbered but named, 
according to what were once the three fundamental divisions of the 
army — triarii, principes, and hastati. In Caesar's time these names 
had lost most of their meaning but still probably implied a real 
gradation in experience and efficiency, in the order named. 

The maniple was arranged in two rows, each of which was 
properly called an ordo, and somewhat less properly, a centuria. 
The maniple of triarii was known simply as the pilus; while the 
words hastatus and princeps were applied as adjectives directly to 
the word manipulus as often as they were to the soldiers. In every 
cohort there was, therefore, a pilus, a manipulus princeps, a ma- 
nipulus hastatus, and these divided into two ordines, a prior and 
a posterior ordo. 

The name primus pilus, then, denotes the first maniple of the 
first cohort, primus hastatus (manipulus), the second, etc. The 
name secundus pilus refers to the first maniple of the second cohort, 
and so on, till we reach the decimus hastatus, the third maniple of 
the tenth cohort. The centurions themselves might be known with 
their maniple in the genitive case after their title, viz., centurio 
primi pili, ( ?) centurio primi principis, etc. But they were most 
commonly known briefly by the name of their maniple, viz., the 
centurion of the second maniple of the sixth cohort would be called 
sixtus princeps. The senior captain (centurio prior) commanded 
the maniple, so that the phrase primum pilum ducere means exactly 
what it says. 

In all this, of course, there is no new doctrine, except that 
insufficient emphasis has generally been laid upon the fact that 
the basis of all these divisions and classifications is the maniple 
and that this word is to be understood with most of the descriptive 
adjectives. 

Now, as to the promotion of centurions, there are at least three 
theories. 

The first is that of Marquardt. 1 Every centurion begins as 
junior captain of hastates in the tenth cohort. He advances with- 
out changing rank from the tenth to the first cohort. He is then 
made junior captain of principes, and passes again through all 

' Rom. All., 1 pp. 359 ff. 
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cohorts. Now he is made junior captain of a pilus, and once more 
goes successively from the tenth to the first. His next promotion 
is to be senior captain of hastates. Again, precisely the same course 
is followed. He passes three times through all the cohorts until 
he reaches the position of primus pilus. 

The second view, that of A. Miiller, 1 is only so far different that 
the centurion gains both steps of junior and senior in his maniple 
before leaving his cohort. The promotion is as follows: 

junior captain of hastates, cohort ioth 
senior captain of hastates, cohort ioth 
junior captain of hastates, cohort 9th 
senior captain of hastates, cohort 9th 

and so on, through the first cohort. The same course was followed 
for the principes, into which rank the centurion would pass after 
having been senior captain of hastates in the first cohort, and again 
for the pili. With this hypothesis, Miiller combines the apparently 
contradictory one that all the centurions of the first cohort formed 
the primi ordines so often mentioned in Caesar. 2 

Finally we have the older view of Riistow, 3 still held in many 
quarters, according to which the lowest step was also junior cen- 
turion of hastates in the tenth cohort. Riistow, however, held that 
the centurion passed through all the six grades of his own cohort, 
was then transferred to the ninth, where he began again as junior 
captain of hastates, and so on through each cohort. 

There are weighty theoretical objections to all these schemes. 
The third, however, is the one least in vogue. 4 It must, indeed, 
be admitted that the difficulties inherent in it are of the most 
serious kind. We know that the senior captain of the pilus was 
the commander of his cohort. We are, therefore, asked to believe 

1 Philologus, 1879, pp. 126 ff. 

'B.G. I. 41; V. 28; VI. 7. Many of the references on this point in Cagnat's 
admirable article {Dar. Sag., p. 1055, s.v. "legio") are wrong, owing, doubtless, to the 
careless proofreading that too often characterizes the Diet, des Ant., especially the notes. 

3 Heerwesen, pp. 8-1 1. 

* It is not mentioned at all by Cagnat (loc. cit.), although it is discussed by him 
in Ruggiero, Diz. Epig., II, 193 ff.). Most editions (cf. Kraner-Dittenberger, and those 
directly and indirectly depending on it) mention it only to refute it. 
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that a centurion rose to a position of such responsibility only to be 
promptly degraded by promotion to the lowest position in the next 
cohort, and that he had to advance five steps before again reaching 
a position only slightly superior to the one he already had held. 

Against the view of Marquardt, theoretical objections of equal 
seriousness can hardly be brought. The centurions, to be sure, 
would change their cohorts with almost every promotion, a fact 
which must have prevented them from acquiring that personal and 
intimate contact with their men which we consider essential for 
good non-commissioned officers. We notice even that the best men, 
those most rapidly promoted, would, ex hypothesi, have the least 
personal knowledge of their soldiers. But these centurions, after 
all, were non-commissioned officers only in the sense of being pro- 
moted from the ranks. In actual service and power, they ranked 
with our captains, majors, colonels, and even with brigadier- 
generals. Further, we find, in the early Empire, centurions chan- 
ging, not merely their cohorts, but even their legions, with what 
seems to us an astonishing facility. 1 The difficulty of acquiring a 
close personal contact with their men cannot be pressed as an 
argument against Marquardt's theory. The real difficulty lies in 
its failure to deal satisfactorily with such evidence as the texts 
present. 

The statements of the text are not altogether conclusive. We 
hear of primi, superiores, inferiores, infimi ordines, 2 referring some- 
times to the companies, more frequently to the officers themselves. 
These words have generally been understood to be expressions of 
rank and, as such, can apply to any of the schemes outlined above. 
As far as the terms superiores, inferiores, infimi are concerned, there 
can be no reasonable doubt that they do refer to rank, and that 
consequently they tell us nothing about the system of promotion. 
About the phrase primi ordines opinions are divided. It is claimed 

1 Changes of the same sort occurred in Caesar's time. How common they were 
we cannot tell. Cf. B.G. vi. 40. 7: " Centuriones, quorum nonnulli ex inferioribus 
ordinibus reliquarum legionum virtutis causa in superiores ordines erant huius 
legionis traducti, ne ante partam rei militaris laudem amitterent, fortissime pugnantes 
conciderunt." 

2 Cf. previous notes. For infimi ordines cf. B.C. ii. 35. The whole matter is 
fully discussed in T. Rice Holmes's Caesar's Conquest of Gaul (2d ed.), pp. 567-79). 
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by some 1 that the primi ordines are simply those of highest rank, 
e.g., the captains of the pili in all the cohorts; by others, 2 that they 
were the centurions of the first cohort. 

That, pace Marquardt, the latter opinion is the more probable 
seems to me to be clear from the following considerations. In 
Caesar, Bell. Civ. iii, we hear of the octavi ordines? which are undeni- 
ably (the use of the plural form itself shows that) the ordines of the 
octava cohors. That implies the existence of expressions like secundi, 
tertii, quarti, etc., ordines for the positions in the other cohorts. 
Then we have the term primus hastatus (Caes. Bell. Civ. i. 46), 
which refers to the first cohort and establishes the term primus with 
that significance. Now, if we examine the other expressions, 
superiores, inferiores, infimi, which are, as has been stated, indubi- 
tably expressions of rank, we see that an analogous formation would 
require summus, or supremus, and not primus, to denote the highest 
rank, if rank in the legion were the sole basis of the classification. 
It seems grievously inconsistent — if octavi ordines means ordines 
octavae cohortis, if primus hastatus (manipulus) means (manipulus) 
primae cohortis — that primi ordines should mean anything else than 
ordines primae cohortis. As a matter of fact, the centurions of the 
first cohort did possess privileges of a high order, a fact recognized 
by Miiller, in spite of a theory of promotion that seems to deny it. 
And all of the arguments brought against the supposition that they 
had these privileges must fall before the passage of Caesar already 
quoted {Bell. Civ. i. 46), where the primus hastatus is a position to 
which Fulginius has been promoted ex inferioribus ordinibus, 
propter eximiam virtutem. How that can very well be the case, if 
the hastates were the lowest position in the list, does not appear. 4 

Then there are two general difficulties which apply to all the 
systems described, and which have, as far as I can find, not been 
discussed at all. In every case the number of steps to be made from 
the lowest to the highest is sixty. Even allowing for skips, personal 

1 Marquardt, loc. tit.; Goler, Caesars Gall. Krieg, II, 228. 

2 A. Muller, loc. cit.; Frolich, Kriegswesen, p. 26; Mommsen, Eph. Ep., IV, p. 231. 

5 Caesar is referring to a single individual. 

* The strong word — eximia — seems exaggerated, if it has not brought Fulginius 
farther than the tenth, or at best, the twentieth place out of sixty. 
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favor, and bribery, 1 that must have meant an excessively slow pro- 
motion in normal times. Not all battles were as bloody as Caesar's 
fight on the Sambre, 2 and even here the wholesale destruction of 
centurions in the twelfth legion is noted as something exceptional. 
We know that centurions sought for opportunities to distinguish 
themselves, and found them. Can the incentive have been the 
slow advancement offered by a long ladder of no less than sixty 
rungs ? 3 

And we may remember, further, that men did not immediately 
advance from the ranks to the grade of centurions. Below the 
centurions there were the optiones, also sixty in number, from whose 
ranks promotion was made to the centurionate. Then there were 
those who are known by the general name of principales (which 
includes the optiones), such as the tesserarius, aquilifer, signifer, 
comicularius, speculator, armorum custos, 4 from all of which, directly 
or ultimately, one arrived at the position of centurion. Even the 
largest number of campaigns of which we have record would barely 
suffice to enable a soldier to pass through the various grades of 
principales, optiones, and, after sixty promotions as centurion, 
finally to become primus pilus. 

Then we must take into account the great amount of book- 
keeping that the accepted views make it necessary to assume. In 
an army of six legions, three hundred and sixty centurions are com- 
peting for the notice of the commander. In each legion there are 
the claims of sixty men to be considered. We must imagine a sec- 
retarial force at the disposal of each legion and an especially elabo- 
rate one in the praetorium, quite beyond what we are accustomed 
to suppose was the case, and what our sources indicate. 

The views of Marquardt and Miiller are most generally rein- 
forced by the citation of a passage from Vegetius, Epitome rei mili- 
taris (ii. 21). This passage will be quoted in full: "Nam quasi in 
orbem quendam per diversas scholas milites promoventur. Ita ut 

1 Cicero, Pro Lege Manilla, xiii. 37: "cuius in exercitu centuriatus veneant atque 
venierint." 

'At Gergovia, forty-six were killed (B.G. vii. 51); at Pharsalia, no fewer than 
thirty (iii. 99). In every case the unusual character of such casualties is brought out. 

3 Cf. Holmes, op. tit., p. 578; and Mommsen, he. tit. 

* A full list is given by Cagnat, op. tit., pp. 1056-57. 
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ex prima cohorte ad gradum quempiam promotus vadat ad decimam 
cohortem; et rursus ab ea crescentibus stipendiis cum maiore gradu 
per alias recurrit ad primam." 

But the interpretation of this passage is by no means so clear 
as those who use it would have us believe. In the first place, 
Vegetius, writing in the third or fourth century a.d., is hardly the 
best authority for the organization of Caesar's army, and it is with 
Caesar's army that we are concerned. Changes of moment had 
certainly taken place between Caesar and Diocletian. 1 But more 
important is the fact, as the passage itself clearly shows, that 
Vegetius is not speaking of the promotion of centurions at all, but 
of that of the common soldiers. He says, unmistakably, milites. 
If that were not of itself sufficient, the expressions grains and cre- 
scentibus stipendiis leave practically no doubt about the matter. 
There is no authority for the use of the term gradus to denote the 
very slight seniority which, by any hypothesis, separated most of 
the centurions from those that stood nearest to them in rank. 
Gradus is a word that indicates the advancement to a position of 
different functions and name. So, praetor and consul were gradus 
in the cursus honorum, but we shall hardly find the urban praetor- 
ship called a different gradus from the peregrine praetorship, 
though the former was indubitably the more dignified position. 

Finally the phrase crescentibus stipendiis makes the reference to 
centurions an untenable view. The great mass of centurions 
received the same pay. That was certainly the case, in Caesar's 
time, for all the centurions. It could not, therefore, be said that, 
as centurions were promoted in the legion, they advanced cre- 
scentibus stipendiis. But each one of the functions of principales 
to which a miles legionarius was promoted involved an increase. 
Vegetius is, accordingly, speaking of these promotions and not of 
those of centurions. How many of these principales there were, 
how varied their functions, we can see from Vegetius himself and 
from the indices in the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 2 

1 Extensive changes were made by Augustus, Septimius Severus, and Diocletian. 
Ci. Cagnat, op. cit., pp. 1052, 1055, 1091. 

2 It is not likely that there was a fixed hierarchy among the principales in Caesar's 
time, although there seems to have been one in the time of Vegetius. 
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That Vegetius cannot have meant what Marquardt supposes 
him to mean is apparent from ii. 8, where we find explained in great 
detail the great differences between the position of all the cen- 
turions of the first cohort, hastati and principes as well as pili, and 
the other centurions. In Vegetius' time, that difference was 
expressed by the characteristic fact that the primi ordines were 
ducenarii, while the rest were centenarii. If Vegetius, in the pas- 
sage cited in full above, had been speaking of centurions, he could 
hardly have said ex prima cohorte promotus vadat ad decimam. 

What Vegetius is telling us is merely the general fact which he 
had been insisting upon previously, viz., that the legion is con- 
sidered a unit, a sort of large family, and that, to intensify the feel- 
ing of unity, it was deemed advisable to let a soldier change his 
cohort with every promotion that he received. 1 He does not say 
that all cohorts would in this way be passed through, but merely 
"others." We may remember, besides, that the intense feeling for 
the solidarity of the legion, to which Vegetius here gives expression, 
was a creation of the Empire, and that in Caesar's time that feeling 
was much weaker. The legions did not even receive names till the 
time of Augustus. 

The older opinion of Rustow, generally discarded by editors and 
historians, has, however, found partial favor with men of no less rank 
than Mommsen 2 and v. Domaszewski. 3 They find their authority, 
however, not in Vegetius, but in the inscriptions. More than any 
other, it is one, an African inscription (CIL, VIII, 2877), which is 
used to substantiate their theory. The inscription mentions T. 
Flavius Virilis, whose titles are given in the following order: (cen- 
turio) leg. ii Aug., (centurio) leg. xx V.V., (centurio) leg. vi Vic., 
(centurio) leg. xx V.V., (centurio) leg. Hi Aug., [centurio) leg. Hi 
Parth. Sever., viiii (nonus) hastatus posterior. That is to say, after 
six centurionships Virilis reaches the position of nonus hastatus 

1 Vegetius goes on to say that the primus pilus, before arriving there, has gone 
through all the cohorts. That statement can hardly be exact when we consider how 
often he changed his legion. Besides, he has passed "per omnes cohortes per diversas 
scholas," which seems to mean that he has held different offices in all the cohorts. 

2 Eph. Ep., IV, 231, and passim in the volumes of the Corpus edited by him. 

3 Pauly-Wissowa, III, p. ig62, s.v. "centurio." 
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posterior, junior captain of hastates in the ninth cohort, which is 
precisely the position which, by Riistow's view, he ought to hold. 

However, from this same inscription we learn that Virilis had 
served in no fewer than forty-five campaigns. His frequent trans- 
fer of legion must be regarded as a mark of special competence. 1 
And yet, in spite of that service and the very large number of cam- 
paigns, he has advanced no farther than the seventh centurionship 
of the legion, with no less than fifty-two between him and the 
highest place! There are two possibilities to be considered. The 
centurionships may not be arranged in order, and secondly, if they 
are so arranged, the order may be a descending one. 

That a descending order is a possibility we need not merely 
infer from the analogy of the many cases of a descending cursus 
honorum of the Empire, but from the inscription in CIL, III, 3846, 
in which we find, after the centurionships, that M. Titius Titianus 
was hastatus and ex comiculario p(rincipis) p(raetorii) . 2 It will not 
be asserted that he held these offices in the order named, unless we 
reverse it, and if we may do that, the inscription (VIII, 2877) has 
no great probative force. 

As a matter of fact, if we carefully examine the centurion in- 
scriptions collected by Cagnat 3 in Ruggiero, Dizionario Epigrafico 
(II, 193), we must be struck by the frequency with which hastatus 
occurs as the last term of a series, preceded by a varying number of 
centurionships, and it is by no means always the position of hastatus 
of the ninth cohort. So in the inscription of M. Herennius Valens 
{CIL, III, 13360) we find six centurionships, and after them the 
statement that he was hastatus posterior of the fifth cohort. 

Besides the inscriptions mentioned (CIL, VIII, 2877; III, 3846 
and 13360), we find the following cases in which the military cursus 
ends with hastatus: CIL, II, 4147; III, 1480 (19 stipendia cen- 
turionica— hastatus posterior of the third cohort) ; VIII, 2938 (has- 
tatus, ninth cohort). In one case the last centurionship mentioned 

1 Compare the case quoted supra from Caes. B.G. vi. 40. 7. 

2 Other instances of plainly descending cursus are CIL, VIII, 3001; XIV, 4007. 

> A special list of the inscriptions of the hastati is given in the Dizionario Epi- 
grafico under that word. The list is carelessly compiled and contains several inaccurate 
references. 
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is the princeps posterior of the fifth cohort. Now it is surely mak- 
ing a severe demand on the long arm of coincidence to suppose that 
in these relatively many cases, after many campaigns, the fruition 
of all the man's efforts resulted in the position of hastatus, if has- 
tatus is the low rank which all schemes make it. It will be further 
noticed that wherever the detailed position is mentioned it is always 
posterior, not prior hastatus. All this is much better explained by 
assuming that the order in the inscriptions mentioned is a descend- 
ing one, and that hastatus was the first centurionship which the 
man held, and not the last. 

To assume it, however, involves a hypothesis about the promo- 
tion of centurions, somewhat different from any of those as yet 
suggested. The centurions were of two general classes, 1 those of 
the first cohort, the primi ordines, and the fifty-four others. These 
latter, further, did not form fifty-four different grades but merely 
six, each containing nine centurions. In each grade the centurions 
were of equal rank, and the commanding officer might pick out any 
one of them for advancement to the next rank. These six ranks 
were the three centuriones posteriores — hastati, principes, pili — in 
the ascending order here given, and then the three centuriones 
priores. 

That is to say: A principalis (an optio or perhaps aquUifer), pro- 
moted to a centurionship, might be assigned to any cohort from the 
second to the tenth as junior captain of hastates. His next pro- 
motions in order would be as follows: 

junior captain of principes 

junior captain of a pilus 

senior captain of hastates 

senior captain of principes 

senior captain of a pilus. 

In advancing this way, either he might remain in the same cohort, 2 
or, if it seemed advisable, he might be transferred to a different 
cohort. We have seen that in the Empire it was not at all unusual 
for him to be transferred to a different legion. Perhaps some 

1 In a much-discussed inscription of 162 a.d., the dedicants are the primi ordines 
et centuriones et evocatus (CIL, VIII, 18065). 
3 That seems the less likely supposition. 
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legions were higher-toned than others, so that the transfer was 
itself a promotion. 1 

When he rose to the command of the pilus in a cohort, he became, 
as has been said, virtually commander of the cohort. In our mili- 
tary terminology we might call him a major. There were accord- 
ingly nine majors in the legion of equal rank and similar functions. 
The next promotion would be to the primi ordines. The advance- 
ment consisted in the fact that he became at once a staff-officer of 
the whole legion. He was summoned to all councils called by the 
legatus or imperator. During the Empire, and very likely in 
Caesar's time as well, certain administrative functions, affecting the 
whole legion, were assigned to him. In other words, the primus 
hastatus posterior, primus princeps posterior, pilus posterior, primus 
hastatus prior, primus princeps prior, in the ascending order men- 
tioned, served as lieutenant-colonels of the legion. On the actual 
field of battle, to be sure, the men under their immediate command 
were fewer than when they had acted as majors, but that fact was 
more than compensated for by their vastly increased importance 
in the army itself. 2 

Finally they would reach the position of primus pilus, comman- 
der of the whole legion, in Caesar's time and still more in the time 
of the Empire, a position of great power and dignity. During the 
Republic, it was the highest step that could be reached by merit. 
The next positions, tribune, legatus, imperator, were political appoint- 
ments. But in the Empire, the advancement from primus pilus 
to that of tribune and legatus legionis was not infrequent. 3 

This makes it easy to understand how it is that in the inscrip- 
tions quoted the first promotion is hastatus posterior, sometimes 
of the ninth cohort, sometimes of the fifth, and sometimes of the 

1 No doubt that was the case in the inscription from the time of Augustus, ix. 
4122, where a man is promoted "ita ut in legione X pr(imum) pilum duceret eodemque 
tempore princeps esset leg. V." 

2 It may be that their company duties were discharged by their optiones. 

3 It is not clear whether the position of evocatus legionis was higher than the 
primipilate or not. In Caes. B.C. iii. 99 Crastinus, who falls at Pharsalia, was at 
the time evocatus, and had been primus pilus of the tenth legion the year before 
(ibid. 91). So in CIL, HI, 13360, the evocatus comes before the centurionships in a 
descending cursus. In CIL, IX, 5840; X, 3733, it follows the centurionships. 
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third. All three positions were of equal rank. Now and then, as 
a special favor, a man might begin with the next higher step, as 
seems to be the case in CIL, VIII, 14698, in which the first promo- 
tion gives him the position of princeps posterior of the fifth cohort. 

There would, accordingly, be twelve positions instead of sixty, 
which involves vastly less regimental bookkeeping and makes 
advancement for distinguished gallantry considerably more rapid. 
Further, the commander, whenever a vacancy occurred, had to 
pick his man from nine candidates of equal rank — a constant spur 
to extraordinary exertions on the part of the men in question. Nor 
did every promotion for merit (as would be the case in any of the 
other schemes) disturb established, almost vested, rights of 
seniority. 

Accordingly, when Caesar (Bell. Civ. iii, 53) promotes the 
redoutable Scaeva ab octavis ordinibus ad primum pilum, the pro- 
motion consists in skipping the five intermediate lieutenant- 
colonelcies. Again, the eximia virtus of Q. Fulginius (Bell. Civ. 
i. 46) makes him a primus kastatus ex inferioribus ordinibus. Per- 
haps he skipped the pilus of his previous cohort, or even the step 
before that. Again, when it is said of Pulio and Vorenus (Bell. 
Gall. v. 44) that they were nearing the primi ordines, it may mean 
that they were already majors in their respective cohorts, or prin- 
cipes priores. 

The scheme outlined in the previous pages is frankly hypo- 
thetical. It seems, however, to deal more satisfactorily with the 
existing evidence, literary and epigraphical, than do the three 
accepted theories — equally hypothetical, we may remember — to 
which I have attached the names of Marquardt, A. Muller, and 
Rtistow. That these are haudquaquam spernendi auctores for any 
theory they chose to advocate, I should be the last person in the 
world to deny. To many the temerity of a new hypothesis will 
seem intensified by the fact that one of these theories is supported 
by both Mommsen and v. Domaszewski. 



